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respecting the immediate conditions of sleep, we can-
not look for any certain information on the nature of
that residual mode of cerebral activity which manifests
itself subjectively in dreams. It is evident, indeed,
that this question can only be fully answered when the
condition of the brain as a whole during sleep is under-
stood. Meanwhile we must be content with vague
hypotheses.

It may be said, for one thing, that during sleep the
nervous substance as a whole is less irritable than
during waking hours. That is to say, a greater amount
of stimulus is needed to produce any conscious result.1
This appears plainly enough in the case of the
peripheral sense-organs. Although these are not, as it
is often supposed, wholly inactive during sleep, they
certainly require a more potent external stimulus to
rouse them to action. And what applies to the
peripheral regions applies to the centres. In truth,
it is clearly impossible to distinguish between the
diminished irritability of the peripheral and that of
the central structures.

At first sight it seems contradictory to the above
to say that stimuli which have little effect on the
centres of consciousness during waking life produce an
appreciable result in sleep. Nevertheless, it will bo
found that this is the case. Thus organic processes
which scarcely make themselves known to the mind in
a waking state, may be shown to be the originators of
many of our dreams. This fact can only be explained
on the physical side by saying that the special cerebral

1 This may be technically expressed by saying that tho Jiininal
intensity (Schwelle) is raised during sleep.